INSTINCT, INTELLIGENCE AND CHARACTER

the less likely it is to be made, other things being equal.
On the whole, this general statement is borne out by common
experience, by laboratory experiment, and by schoolroom
observation. But there must be something more, or errors
made so frequently in the early stages oi practice would
be perpetuated. That other law is this, that satisfaction,
the glow of pleasure, which follows a successful movement,

again than would have been the case had dissatisfaction
ensued. How this is we do not understand; but that it is
so, in practice, we know. It follows at once that practice

can know when he has, by chance or forethought, made a
more than usually successful try, and the more pleased he
is at his success. So 'that teachers should make known
dearly to their pupils when they have done even slightly

the pupil's satisfaction at this improvement. The most
effective means of doing this is to ensure that improvement
in the habit shall tend to satisfy some powerful instinct,
so that here again we see how habits depend upon instincts.
They arise out of instincts, and are developed often in the
satisfaction of instincts. Theyaresosimilarintheircertainty
and quickness of response that it is with difficulty we
distinguish between them. Habits, let us repeat, are
acquired; instincts are inborn, inherited. And as an aid
to their study and understanding, we must give some
attention to the laws of heredity, to which we turn in our
next chapter. ,/
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